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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 



AUGUST 2, 3, 4, 5, 11 and 12, 1915 

In connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and in 
conjunction with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the Archaeological Institute of America held a Special 
Meeting for the reading and discussion of papers in San Francisco 
(including the University of California and Stanford University), 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday,, August 2, 3, 
4 and 5, 1915. Four sessions for the reading of papers were held, 
and at two evening meetings two addresses on archaeological 
subjects were delivered. 

An Adjourned Session of this Special Meeting was, on invita- 
tion of the President of the Panama-Cahfornia Exposition, 
held in San Diego, California, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 11 and 12, 1915. Four sessions for the reading of papers 
were held. The abstracts which follow were with few exceptions, 
furnished by the authors. 

Monday, August 2. 7.45 p.m. 
Session at the Exposition Grounds, San Francisco 

1. Professor Eugen Neuhaus, of the University of California, 
The Architecture of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The substance of this paper appears in The Art of the Exposition 
(Paul Elder, San Francisco, 1915). 

Tuesday, August 3. 10 a.m. 
Session at the University of California 

1. Professor H. R. Fairclough, of Stanford University, A 
Problem in Virgilian Flora. 

The substance of this paper, under the title 'The Tinus in 
Virgil's Flora' is given in Classical Philology, Vol. X, No, 4, 
October, 1915. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the o k 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XX (1916) No. 1. o<3 
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2. Professor Oliver M. Washburn, of the University of 
CaUfornia, A Proposed Restoration of the East Pediment of the 
Parthenon. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

3. Mrs. Harry L. Wilson, of the Museum of New Mexico, 
Life Forms in the Pottery of the Southwest. 

This paper is based on a study of a large collection of pottery, purchased 
by Dr. Hewett for the San Diego Exposition, from an excavation near Houck, 
Arizona. The specimens show so many varieties of the duck that one is 
led to believe that the Gila Valley mjust at one time have been a sportsman's 
paradise. The mallard and teal have been positively identified. We must 
also suppose that there was once a "manufactory" in the village, for so many 
jugs, cups, and vases of the same general type and size would otherwise be 
most unusual. 

4. Mr. Carleton M. Winslow, Architect, San Diego, Spanish 
Colonial Architecture at the Panama-California Exposition. 

The architectural key-note of the Panama-California Exposition is called 
the Mission Style, which is more an expression than an actual fact. The 
architecture of the Exposition, however, expresses, in general, the genealogy 
or past of this so-called style, and the paper attempts to exempMfy this. 
Beginning with examples of the Byzantine, the pictures show the progress of 
building design and ornamentation, through Moorish, ItaUan, Spanish Pla- 
teresque, Middle period and Churrigueresque, and the Mexican to the so- 
called Mission style and the design of the Fair buildings, paralleled with 
pictures of buildings and details of the Exposition. The influence of the 
Franciscans in New Mexico was also briefly touched upon, exemphfied in 
the New Mexico Building, and the work of the Pueblos and Hopis in a purely 
^'American" style, as shown in the Santa F6 exhibit. 

Tuesday, August 3. 2 p.m. 

1. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, Ancient Mexican Spindle-whorls. 

Mrs. Nuttall placed on exhibition her unique collection of type-specimens 
of spindle-whorls of clay, the work of the women of Ancient Mexico, who 
were the potters. The high degree of artistic skill they developed is demon- 
strated by the astonishing variety of forms, designs, and technique they 
used. Most of the specimens were collected in the Valley of Mexico from 
burial places near the great centres of pottery production at Cholula and 
Texcoco. By means of the collection (of 391 specimens), it is possible to 
foUow the evolution of the whorl from a rough dish of clay into a thing of 
beauty, artistic in form, colour, and decoration. The fact that spinning and 
weaving were favorite occupations of the women of the ruling caste in Ancient 
Mexico probably accounts for the exceptional and superior character of these 
whorls, surpassing any found on the prehistoric or historic sites of the Old 
World. 
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2. Dr. Hector Alliot, of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
Aspects of Neolithic Culture of the Santa Barbara Channel Islands, 
California. 

The recent expedition of the Southwest Museum to San Nicolas Island 
seems to have estabhshed more definitely than heretofore the fact that the 
mainland habits and traditions of the more advanced tribes of both the north 
and the south were merged in those of the Islanders of that time. Through 
numerous illustrations were shown the artistic perfection of the steatite vases, 
realistic animal sculpture, the diversity of arrow points and spear heads and 
abalone fish-hooks and ornaments. The more important contribution to the 
subject was the first record of a new form of burial, discovered on the northern 
end of San Nicolas Island, in a vast cemetery which, owing to its inaccessibility, 
had not before been explored. This type of burial, different from the general 
one of the mainland and from the accepted form of island mortuary custom, 
points to an accretion of the customs of the Yurok Indians of Northern 
California while retaining many distinctive features of the southern tribes. 
Its variation from the more ancient customs and the adopted Spanish practices 
of historical times, would indicate that this well defined type marked the 
highest development of aboriginal mortuary practice by the inhabitants of the 
Channel Islands before the discovery by Cabrillo. 

3. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the American School 
of Archaeology, Latest Work of the School of American Archaeology 
at Quirigua, Guatemala. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

Wednesday, August 4. 1.30 p.m. 
Session at Stanford University 

1. Dr. J. J. Van Nostrand, of the University of California, 
The Imperial Cult in Spain during the First Century, a.d. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Professor Jefferson Elmore, of Stanford University, The 
Professiones of the Heraclean Tablet. 

This paper will be pubhshed in full in Roman Studies. 

3. Professor William E. Gates, of the School of Antiquity, 
Point Loma, California, The Unpublished Material in the Mayance 
and Southern Mexican Languages, read by Professor H. R. Fair- 
clough. 

By the above title I mean to cover geographically and culturally the field 
of the generally known Maya race; next the other civilized centres to the 
west of that field, such as the Zapotec of Oaxaca, and the Tarascan of Micho- 
acan; and finally the very numerous minor dialects either related to these 
main stocks, or else unmistakable remnants, linguistic islands, of older races, 
pushed off into the corners and out of the way districts. The entire region 
bears the plain marks of successive race waves and changes far back of our 
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illuminated circle of dated history. We shall certainly uncover it more and 
more in the future; but for now our evidences are almost wholly those of 
comparative linguistics, helped out a very little by a few traditions or possible 
cultural survivals, little studied and less understood — and by a moderate 
amount of located artifacts, such as the "shoe- vases" of Nicaragua. The 
writer has collected a vast amount of material, either by the purchase of 
manuscripts or by the copying of manuscripts, in various American and 
European libraries. The possibilities, the very existence of this literature 
and what it means, have been completely buried and forgotten. Besides, 
it was a physical impossibility five years ago, while the material, now gathered 
all together, was scattered everywhere. When we really come hereafter to 
know the Mayance races, through their language, their architectiure, art, 
science and, let us hope, through their hieroglyphic writing, also their history, 
we shall put them not below the plane where we now place the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, and the Egyptians. 

4. Professor George Hempl, of Stanford University, The 
Trilingual Olosses — Hittite, Assyrian, Sumerian. 

In a paper published in the transactions of the American Philological 
Association last year, it was shown that the speech of the Ancient Hittites, 
whose empire extended over Asia Mmor, Syria, and Northern Mesopotamia, 
and was at the height of its power in the second millennium before Christ, was 
Greek, and that, therefore, this remarkable people were Greeks, and their 
great civilization a Greek civilization. It has for some time been known that 
the Hittites transmitted the culture of the Orient to the Greeks of the Aegean, 
but their racial affinities were unknown. It would now appear that at least 
the Hittite Greeks descended from central Europe to Mediterranean lands as 
early as the fourth millennium before Christ, in other words, much earfier than 
it has hitherto been supposed that men of Greek stock had come south. The 
radical character of these discoveries has hitherto led philologists and archaeo- 
logists to regard them with extreme scepticism. It is, therefore, of particular 
interest that all that the writer has claimed as to the Greek character of 
Hittite speech is convincingly substantiated by certain ancient tablets con- 
taining Hittite translations of Sumerian and Assyrian words. These tablets 
were used by young Hittites training to become scribes. As the Hittite words 
on the tablets coincide in form and meaning with the words found in later 
Greek, the identity of Hittite and Greek is established beyond controversy. 

Wednesday, August 4. 7 p.m. 
Session at the Cafe St. Germain, San Francisco 

1. Professor George Bryce, of Winnipeg, Ghiberti's Gate of 
Paradise in Florence. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 

Thursday, August 5. 10 a.m. 
Session in the San Francisco Institute of Art 
1. Professor Osvald Sir^n, of the University of Stockholm, 
The Relation of Religion to Art in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
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The highest art is not the servant of either national or reUgious ideas; 
strictly speaking it owes allegiance to no other power than that of the artist's 
creative imagination, but it might to some extent be the expression of the 
same inspiring forces that manifest themselves through reUgious or national 
life. Art and reUgion are twin sisters, branches of the same tree, for they 
draw their nourishment, not from the outer world, but from an inner emotional 
reality. They both reveal something beyond the outer appearances, some- 
thing we might call the soul of things. That which is important for the 
artist as for the mystic is not what he experiences through his senses, but 
that which he Uves through, whether it be or be not concerned with the outer 
world. The objective world has no value for him but as a symbol, or a means 
by which to stir to action his creative imagination. This may appear a Uttle 
strange in our day, but it was not always so, for in former times Art and 
ReUgion evolved side by side, as paraUel Unes of expression for man's soul-hfe. 
We can see this correlation most distinctly in the classic period in Greece. 
(This statement was further on proved by the explanation of some Greek 
sculptures and by quotations from some philosophers, like Plato.) Considered 
from a philosophical point of view, the classic art of Greece may be said to 
have attained an ethico-reUgious value also from the fact that it embodied the 
same fundamental principles that were considered essential to virtue. The 
basis of expression for both goodness and beauty was thought to be measure 
and harmonious balance. Most Greek authors of the classic period who 
discuss these questions return to this fundamental concept. Already Demo- 
critus strikes this keynote. He declares beauty to be perfect measure free 
from deficiency or excess: the ethical idea is thus embodied in an esthetic 
formula. For Plato, as we know, beauty and moral good were most closely 
alUed, the essential principle in both was a certain measure, the perfect harmony 
of proportion. That Christianity introduced new subjects in art is of less 
importance than that it gradually permeated the emotional Ufe, preparing 
the way for new artistic evolution. This occurred first in the East where the 
esthetic soil had been more thoroughly loosened and the new seed not so often 
trampled by the invasion of the barbarians. Here was evolved the abstract 
formula that contained the solution of the new problem — an art that with its 
whole being broke with the objective naturaUsm of antiquity, and in place 
thereof sought the expression of subjective emotional values in decorative 
sjonbols, born of imagination. 

2. J. Murray Clark, K. C, of Toronto, Notes on the History 
of Mining Law. 

This paper was read by title. No abstract was received. 

3. Dr. Martin A. Meyer, of San Francisco, Sanctity of First 
Born. 

The immolation of children was a common practice among the early Hebrews. 
The first born was looked upon as a particularly desirable offering, as various 
passages in the Bible show. Among orthodox Jews the institution of the 
redemption of the first born is still observed in connection with the Passover. 
This was originally a spring festival celebrating the rebirth of nature. Because 
of the practice of sacred prostitution the first bom came to be looked upon. 
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as the child of the god and so to be sacrificed to the god; and for the same 
reason descent was counted in the female line. Later ages modified the 
savage rites, the Pentateuohal legislation showing the latest stages. 

4. Professor William F. Bade, of the Pacific-Theological 
Seminary, The Jewish Sabbath in the Light of Babylonian Archae- 
ology. 

The term shabattum goes back in origin to the Sumerians. The Babylonians 
appUed it to the full-moon period which fell in the middle of their months. 
Among them it was a propitiation day, but not a day of rest. Being the day 
of the full moon it occurred but once a month. The early Israelite Sabbath, 
in all probability, was also a full-moon festival, devoted to joyous feasting. 
The hostihty manifested toward it by the preexilic prophets may then be 
accounted for on the ground of its association with the astral religion of the 
Babylonians, as well as its Canaanite associations. About the time of the 
Exile (586 b.c.) a seventh day of rest, freed from association with moon 
phases, was inaugurated and called the Sabbath, although it had little in 
common with the earher institution under that name. The writer of the 
first chapter of Genesis (P) arranged the creative acts to fit the scheme of a 
weekly cycle which in his day was already an estabhshed custom. 

The paper appears in full, as part of the chapter on 'The 
Origin of the Decalogue' in The Old Testament in the Light of 
To-day, published November, 1915, by the Riverside Press 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 

5. Professor Edward A. Wicher, of the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, A New Argument for Locating Capernaum at 
Khan Minyeh. 

The question of the site of Capernaum is the most important of all topo- 
graphical problems in Palestine, because it is so intimately connected with 
the environment of the ministry of Jesus. The key to the solution is to be 
found in an ancient Roman aqueduct running northwards from Khan Minyeh, 
and in the spring with which it is connected. The aqueduct, still in use in 
1601, brought the water to Capernaum and the plain of Gennesaret beyond. 
This plain is described by Josephus, Wars, III, 10, 8, who tells us that it was 
watered from a most fertile fountain called Capernaum. It is natural to infer 
that the town of Capernaum, which was near the Plain of Gennesaret, grew 
up not far from the spring. Khan Minyeh is close to the plain. Tell Hum is 
not. There are numerous secondary reasons for regarding Khan Minyeh as 
Capernaum, one being that the ruins on the summit of Tell-el Oreimeh are 
those of an important place and are more extensive than those of Tell-Hum. 
Many passages of the Gospels bring Capernaum into close association with 
mountains, and Christ's reference to her being "exalted unto heaven" points 
in all probability to a conspicuous elevation. Now Tell-el-Oreimeh rises 
some 330 feet above the level of the sea of Galilee, and was crowned with 
buildings which would give it something of the appearance of an acropolis, 
from whatever point on the lake it might be viewed. 
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6. Professor Roy C. Flickinger, of Northwestern University, 
Archaeology versus Estheticism in Dramatic Criticism. 

The paper will form a chapter in the writer's forthcoming 
book, The Greek Theatre and the Drama, to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

7. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the American School of 
Archaeology, Archaeology at the Panama-California Exposition. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

An Adjourned Session of the Special Meeting, in accordance 
with the invitation of the President of the Panama-California 
Exposition, was held at San Diego, California, when the following 
papers were presented. 

Wednesday, August 11. 8 p.m. 

Session at Open Air Greek Theatre, Point Loma 

1. Professor George Hempl, of Stanford University, New 
Light on the Earliest History of Mediterranean Civilization. 

Professor Hempl gave a statement of the historical results of his Mediter- 
ranean studies during the past seven years. The important points were 
these : Venetic and Etruscan turn out to be Italic dialects of the Q-type and 
closely related to Latin. Old Siculian, as Freeman prophesied, is practically 
a dialect of Latin. Old Sabellic is a P-dialect, related to Oscan and Umbrian. 
Hirt once called attention to the fact that the Italic Q-dialects are so different 
from the P-dialects that we must assume that the two peoples were long 
separated from each other before they became close neighbors in Italy. 
Tradition tells us that the Romans came from the Troad, in northwestern 
Asia Minor, that the Veneti came from Paphlagonia, which lay east of the 
Troad; and that the Etruscans came from Lydia, that is, from south of the 
Troad. We also have evidence of the presence of Etruscans in Cyprus, Crete, 
Lemnos, and on other Aegean coasts. These historical facts, taken in con- 
nection with the new linguistic finds, make it very probable that, while the 
P-branch of the Italic race descended southward from central Europe into 
lUyria and thence into northeastern Italy, the Q-branch made its way to the 
southeast through the Balkan peninsula and across to Asia Minor and the 
Aegean islands, as so many other Indo-European peoples did before and 
after their time. Later, some new movement of the peoples caused various 
representatives of the Q-stock to leave their eastern homes and make their 
way to Italy, bringing with them the art of writing and other elements of the 
civilization they had acquired in the East. In Italy they became neighbors 
of their cousins of the P-stock, who had advanced little, if at all, beyond the 
primitive civiUzation that they had brought down from central Europe, and 
to whom the Q-peoples now extended their higher culture. 

The pictographic writing of the Minoans and Hittites Professor Hempl 
found to be iconomatic, and not ideographic as generally beheved. Early 
Hittite and early Minoan revealed themselves as Javonian dialects, of the 
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Attic rather than the Ionic type. Both later gave way to A-dialects, the 
Javonian Hittite to Doric, which shows long separation from the Doric that we 
already know. All the cuneiform Hittite that Professor Hempl has examined 
is Doric Hittite. These facts can be explained only on the supposition that 
some time in the third millennium Javonian Greeks came down from central 
Europe, not only into Greece, but also into western Asia Minor and thence into 
Crete, developing in both countries great civilizations. Later, but much 
earlier than has been supposed, Greeks of other stocks followed, conquering 
those who had preceded them, and in some cases destroying the civilization 
that they found. Dorians overthrew the Javonian Hittites about 1400 B.C. 
and thenceforth called themselves Hittites, extending the empire over Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia. All this makes it necessary for us to recast our 
conceptions of the early history and civilization of Europe and the Near East. 

Thursday, August 12. 9.30 a.m. 

Session at Exposition Grounds, San Diego 

1. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the American School 
of Archaeology, Archaeology at the Panama-California Exposition. 

Thursday, August 12. 2.30 p.m. 

1. John Peabody Harrington, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Culture Destruction among the Mohave. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Professor William E. Gates, of the School of Antiquity, 
Point Loma, H. P. Blavatsky and Archaeology. 

The paper emphasized the importance of archaeology in its relation to 
human life, the Science of Man. The views expressed are those of the author 
and also of H. P. Blavatsky, as expressed in her books. 

Thursday, August 12. 8 p.m. 

1. Professor F. W. Shipley, President of the Institute, 
Roman Portrait Sculpture. 

The paper dealt in particular with the development of Roman portraiture, 
Rome's chief contribution to ancient art, and touched upon the factors which 
contributed to its wonderful realism and individuaKty. 

It dealt in particular with the identified portraits of significant Romans, 
such as Caesar, Cicero, Pompey, etc., and a few of the emperors, most cele- 
brated either for their goodness or their badness, and discussed these portraits 
in relation to the known data in regard to the characters and personalities of 
the subjects. From the standpoint of individuality, the most striking por- 
traits are those of persons unknown, some of them representing, no doubt, 
men who were prominent in the life of the Republic, but the majority, persons 
belonging to the middle classes and to the lower strata of society, the peasant 
types of the Republican period, and the merchants, tradespeople and freed- 
men of the time of the Empire. These portraits are of especial interest, since 
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they bring before us with concrete realism the various types of the common 
people of ancient Rome. 

2. Professor George Hempl, of Stanford University, Minoan 
Seals. 

The writer undertook to show that the pictographio writing on the Minoan 
seals is iconomatic, and not ideographic as generally assumed; that the small 
cross is a final punct, and not an initial punct as taught by Evans, though it 
sometimes is used both initially and finally, and that the language employed 
is Javonian Greek of the same type as Attic and early Hittite Greek. The 
most common group of symbols found on the seals, door-leg or door-leg-silphium, 
which Evans calls a "canting badge" (The door standing for "keeper" or 
"guardian," and the kg for "leader" or "dux"), furnishes the most frequent 
spelling of the word riwos "stamp" or "seal." Thus, S6\pa]-T&s or M[pa]-iris 
<rll\(j>u>v], with cumulative spelUng of the final -s. The word following rijros 
is usually the genitive of the name of an official, or of the name of a class 
of produce, which is often designated as ytios, "native," or fe'eros "im- 
ported." 

The paper will be published in full in the Fltigel Memorial Volume by 
Stanford University. 



